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rise is a library in itself, wordy battles have been waged, the end is by no 
means in sight. My intention has not been in the least to add to the polemics, 
but to renew attention to the work which not only represents but is the best 
ethnology in England. Yet I should not be true to my own convictions nor 
should I be dealing honestly with readers, should I neglect this word of judg- 
ment. Few books contain so much to interest and to instruct. It is bright and 
entertaining; but it must be remembered that we cannot accept Dr. Frazer as 
an authority any higher than the source of his information and that this argu- 
ment involves the strong probability of a fallacy. William Churchill. 

ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 

The World's Commercial Progress. A Descriptive Account of the Econo- 
mic Plants of the World and of their Commercial Uses. By W. G. Freeman 
and S. E. Chandler, viii and 391 pp. Maps, ills. , index. Ginn & Co., Boston, 

1911. $3. 11 x zyi- 

This is a notable volume for educational geography. The title would be 
more exact if it were given as the World's Commercial Plant Products, since 
materials of a mineral nature and animal products are not included. The 
authors have drawn upon large stores of information, and one of them writes 
on the basis of six years of work in economic botany in various tropical countries. 
The publishers have given the book an attractive and substantial form, in type, 
illustration, and binding. 

Wheat has the leading position and one of the most extended treatments. 
There is an account of the entire series of processes from tillage to harvesting 
and manufacture. The other important cereals are then taken, followed by 
sugar, cacao, tea, coffee, and tobacco. Then come vegetables, fruits, rubber, 
timber and fibers. The later parts of the volume are devoted to gums, dyes, 
oils, and spices. The elimination of some minor products makes the work more 
valuable for common use. 

An introduction sets forth the value of plant products, traces the origin of 
intercourse and exchange among regions, and suggests other principles of com- 
mercial geography. Possibly more important than the text are the illustrations, 
which include hundreds of half-tones showing almost every phase of produc- 
tion and manufacture in all parts of the world. There are also twelve full- 
page colored plates, showing among other things, wheat threshing, maize, 
cacao, the tea plant, cotton, tobacco and cinchona. There are full-page maps 
showing the areas of production. They are subject to the limitations of all 
such maps, that they are areal rather than quantitative, and thus often fail to 
reveal the importance of regions. The volume makes generally available a 
large amount of good material, and offers great help to all instructors in ele- 
mentary and commercial geography. A. P. Brigham. 

CARTOGRAPHY 

Portolan Charts; Their Origin and Characteristics: With a Descriptive List of 
those Belonging to the Hispanic Society of America. By Edward Luther 
Stevenson, Ph.D. New York, 1911. (Publications of the Hispanic Society of 
America. No. 82.) 

As interest in the study of discovery and historical geography has increased 
and a better knowledge of the sources acquired, more attention has been paid to 
the history and value of portolan charts. The literature of the subject has 
been, comparatively, so meager and so little has been definitely known that they 
have been regarded as manuscript curiosities ranking with the illuminated 
missal and the codex rather than as documents which are "the creations of sea- 
men, navigators, explorers and chart-makers who were leaders in the expansion 
of geographical knowledge which opened the New World regions of Africa, 
of India and of America." 

It is, therefore, gratifying that the first comprehensive work in English on 
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portolan charts should be illustrated by a description and reproductions of the 
representative American collection, — that of the Hispanic Society of America. 
This collection ranks next to that of the British Museum, which is the largest 
single collection outside of Italy, where, considering their long and continuous 
service for several centuries, a surprisingly large number are preserved, chiefly 
in the libraries and museums. That this work has been done by the recognized 
authority of this country on early cartography makes the account of the origin, 
character and general development of portolan charts of special value. Dr. 
Stevenson has accomplished much in original investigation and his works are 
welcomed as permanent and timely contributions to the study of cartography. 
This, his latest work, consists of two parts: (i) the history of portolan charts, 
followed by a bibliography, and (2) a description of the thirty-two charts 
comprising the collection of the Hispanic Society of America. 

In the first part Dr. Stevenson gives a concise and scholarly account of 
portolan charts and includes a synopsis of the views of Nordenskiold, Fisher 
and Fiorini concerning the first charts. As the word "portolan" is a common 
and confusing misnomer, he draws special attention to the "relationship exist- 
ing between the ancient periplus, the Italian portolan and the portolan chart 
of the period of discovery." 

He shows how the periplus originated in the accounts of early coast-wise 
navigation such as the story of Nearchus's Voyages from the Indus to the Eu- 
phrates; the Apostle Paul's journey; accounts of special regions; the earliest 
known and most elaborate periplus, ascribed to Scylax of Caryanda; and later, 
the so-called Byzantine Stadiasmos, which "may well be considered the most 
important document known, linking in sense the older Greek periploi with the 
Italian portolans." He then tells how these accounts of the Greek periploi, 
with their sailing directions and descriptions of the mainland, were followed in 
the tenth or eleventh century by the Italian portolan, — a close imitation of the 
periplus, suggesting the development of this new form from the older Greek. 
This portolan was, in reality, a harbor book, necessitated by the beginning of 
commerce between the Mediterranean and European seaports. We are further 
told how these directions were used for two or three centuries until the portolan 
chart appeared as a natural as well as necessary development, furthered, prob- 
ably, by the application of the compass to navigation. This first part of the 
work is followed by a selected bibliography aiming to include only works bear- 
ing directly upon the subject and those of special value. No attempt has been 
made to include superfluous titles. 

The second half of the work consists of the description of the thirty-two 
charts, together with fifteen photographs of the originals, forming the collection 
of the Hispanic Society of America. 

The value of this collection does not alone depend upon its size but rather 
upon the history, age, makers, workmanship and state of preservation of the 
charts. Their history and description is as interesting as their appearance in- 
dicates. While many appear to be copies of a common original, it is said no 
two are alike. The earliest chart in the collection is the one, probably by Gia- 
como Giroldi, made, as Dr. Stevenson shows by comparison with Giroldi's 
other work, near the year 1425. This is about 200 years earlier than the oldest 
portolan chart in the Library of Congress and sixteen years earlier than any in 
the fine Ayer Collection in the Newberry Library of Chicago. 

Other early charts in this collection are those of (2) Petrus Roselli, 1468; 
(3) Nicolaus de Nicolo, 1470; (4) anonymous chart, late 15th century; (5) Ves- 
conte de Maiolo, 1512; (6) Conde Hoctomanno Freducci, 1524; and so on, up 
to (32) by Georg Andrea Bockler, 1650. 

As an authority on old maps and as a result of his long studies, Dr. Steven- 
son is able to describe these maps scientifically. He has not been content with 
the too prevalent form of mere lists of titles, but has fully described and placed 
each map and has drawn comparisons and conclusions. 

So it may be seen that our present day Coast Survey charts, Hydrographic 
Office charts, Admiralty charts, or by whatever name sailing charts are known 
in the world's navies, are but the successors to the parchment charts of the 
fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, made chiefly by Italian and Catalan 
chart makers until the use of paper and the printing press became general. 
From that time we may trace successively the growth and expansion of the 
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portolan chart to the famous Dutch Waggoners, the later Zeekaarten, or Zee- 
atlas of the Dutch, to the Lightningh Columnes or Sea-mirrours, — to the Nep- 
tunes of the French and the Pilots of the English, down to the government 
charts of to-day. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

XX e Bibliographic Geographique Annuelle 1910. Publiee sous la 
direction de Louis Raveneau. Annates de Gdographie, Vol. 20, ign, No. 113. 
336 pp. Index. Armand Colin, Paris. 5 fr. 

This annual publication established its reputation from the first as conceived 
on an admirable plan giving it special utility. From the great output of geo- 
graphical books and papers in each year are selected for notice those that seem 
to the editor and his collaborators to be of particular value and usefulness. 
The selections are almost invariably made with much discernment, and the 
compilation is a good index to the best geographical literary products of the 
year. Critical or descriptive notes are added to each title. The editor has the 
collaboration in the present volume of fifty-eight assistants. There are 1,165 
notes, a few of them including several titles. A number of maps are noted, and 
many geographers would undoubtedly welcome a small enlargement of the 
annual to include all the most notable map products of the year. 
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NORTH AMERICA 

New Jersey as a Royal Province. 1738 to 1776. By Edgar Jacob Fisher. 
Studies in History,. Economics and Public Law, edited by the Faculty of Political 
Science of Columbia University, Vol. 41, Whole No. 107. 504 pp. Index. 
Columbia University, New York, 1911. $3. 9^2 x 6J4. [This exhaustive 
monograph completes the detailed colonial history of New Jersey. Dr. Tanner's 
work comprised the period from the early settlements to 1738.] 

The Negro in Pennsylvania. Slavery — Servitude — Freedom. 1639-1861. By 
Edward Raymond Turner, xii and 314 pp. Index. American Historical Asso- 
ciation, Washington, 1911. $1.50. 7J/2 x 5. [Dr. Turner gives a complete 
account of the legal, social and economic history of the Pennsylvania negro in 
his rise from slavery to freedom. The study ends with 1861.] 

Wood and Forest. By William Noyes. 309 pp. Ills., index. Manual Arts 
Press, Peoria, 111. $3. 9^2 x 6. [A very notable book about our common woods, 
their sources, growth, properties and uses. Small maps show the habitat of 
sixy-seven species in the United States. The drawings of the leaf of each species 
and cross, radial and tangential sections of the wood are excellent features.] 

The Forester's Manual or The Forest Trees of Eastern North America. 
No. 2 of Scout Manual Series. By Ernest Thompson Seton. x and 141 pp. 
Maps, ills. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York, 1912. $1. 8 x 5^2. [Treats of 
100 of the best known timber trees of North America east of 100° W. Long, and 
North of 36° N. Lat. Shows the habitat of each tree by a map, and describes 
each tree, its properties and uses.] 

Truck Farming in The Everglades. By Walter Waldin. 139 pp. Ills. 
Everglade Land Sales Co., Kansas City, Mo. $1. 8 x s J A. [Tells of the pros- 
pects of the reclaimed lands in The Everglades, Florida, crops that are raised 
and how, cost of truck farming, etc.] 

The Everglades and other Essays Relating to Southern Florida. By John 
Gifford. ■ 134 pp. Ills. Everglade Land Sales Co., Kansas City, Mo., 1911. 
8 x 5^2. [A useful collation of information about the southern part of Florida 
now coming into wide notice.] 



